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The King Who 
Burned the Bread 


“A little girl was terribly rude to 
me yesterday,” someone told me not long 
ago. “I was trying to phone Mrs. Thatcher, 
and a girl answered. I told her I wanted to 
talk to her mother, and she said she’d get 
her. Then this other girl came to the phone. 
‘Hello,’ she said. ‘May I speak to Mrs. 
Thatcher?’ I said. ‘This is Mrs. Thatcher,’ 
the girl said. I know Mrs. Thatcher’s voice, 
so I knew the girl was trying to fool me. 
‘Please let me speak to Mrs. Thatcher,’ I 
said. ‘Oh, ha, ha,’ said the girl. ‘Call back 
in two years. Hee, hee!’ 

“I didn’t know what to make of it,” said 
the lady who was telling me the story. ‘“‘For- 

























tunately, Mrs. Thatcher picked up the phone 
right then. But I was really disappointed in 
those girls. Of course, I laughed along with 
them. But I know the family well. I can’t 
imagine girls in that family doing a thing 
like that. And if it wasn’t one of them, I’m 
amazed that they run around with friends 
who are so rude.” 

Well! There is no question what kind of 
impression that girl made on that lady, is 
there? I hope they never meet each other. 
At least, if they do meet, I hope the la 
doesn’t recognize the girl. It would be 
fully embarrassing, wouldn’t it? 

Being rude to strangers was certainly em- 
barrassing for one well-known person. Al- 
though it happened in a little house nearly 
twelve hundred years ago, her rudeness 
has been talked about ever since and is 
known around the world. 

It was back about the year 800. The peo- 
ple of England were troubled by many diffi- 
culties, and the king—whose name was AI- 
fred—wanted to help them. 

So he took off his kingly clothes and 
dressed like any ordinary man and began 
walking alone around the kingdom, spend- 
ing the night in different homes. 

One day, weary with traveling and wor- 
ried by so many problems, he asked a 
woman to let him come in and rest. 

“Sure you may come in,” she said. “And 
you may sit down right by that fire and 
watch that bread that’s baking. And, mind 
now, don’t you let it burn!” 

King Alfred sat near the fire, and the 
woman went on about her business. But the 
king began thinking again how he could 
help his people, and presently the woman 
noticed an ominous smell. 

She rushed to the fire and saw what she 
expected—the loaves were burning and this 
stranger was daydreaming beside them. 

“Wake up, you lazy tramp,” she 
screamed. “Get out of this house!” And 
she swung her broom around to sweep him 
along. King Alfred meekly obeyed. 

Somehow I hope that woman never dis- 
covered it was her own king she was sor 
to. How embarrassing it would have 

But then, when we’re rude, we’re just ask- 
ing to be embarrassed, aren’t we? 


Your friend, 
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AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 








PEGGY'S SHARING BOX 


| AM not quite sure who thought of it 
first, but I believe it was Peggy. Any- 
way, it was a very beautiful idea. 

Just before Christmas somebody said, 
“This year, why don’t we all give something 
to someone omtside the family—someone 
who cannot possibly give a present in re- 
turn?” 

The idea caught fire, and pretty soon 
Peggy put a big cardboard box in the mid- 
dle of the dining-room floor. 

“Let's make this our Sharing Box,” she 
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said. “If anyone feels like giving a toy, or 
anything else, just drop it in here.” 

Peggy was first, bringing a doll she 
prized very much. With a tender good-by 
she put it in the box. 

Gordon walked up next with his teddy 
bear. Then came Alice with a box of paints. 

Mamma looked on in wonderment, for 
she knew Alice loved that box of paints 
very dearly. 

Daddy put in a shirt he didn’t like and 

To page 17 
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The family thought it was very noble of Father to put his favorite golf balls in the Sharing Box. 
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They felt Christmas would 


never be happy again until— 





The Gordons Remembered to Forget 


By ELVA B. 


-. put this box of Christ- 
mas-tree decorations in 
the attic, Dad.” 

“That’s fine, son. I doubt 
that we will decorate an- 
other tree until you return. 
There couldn’t be a Christmas in our home 
without you.” 

Kenneth was going to war. Of course, 
he was only one of thousands and thousands 
of boys doing the same thing. But Ken- 
neth’s parents—like all the thousands of 
other parents—felt that their hearts were 
the loneliest in the country. 

After their son left, Mr. and Mrs. Gor- 
don lived in constant fear that they would 
one day hear the doorbell ring and that a 
messenger would hand them a telegram 
from the War Department saying, “We re- 
gret to inform you that your son has been 
killed in action.” 

Some of their neighbors received such 
messages, and then one day the doorbell 
did ring, and the sad news struck deep into 
the Gordons’ hearts. 

Christmas came and went, but the tree 
decorations were not brought from the at- 
tic. Mr. Gordon was so deeply grieved that 
he had to give up his work. Then one day 
he said to his wife, “Let’s sell our home and 
go to some distant place where we won't be 
reminded of Kenneth all the time.” 





GARDNER 


“I doubt that we can ever leave our sorrow 
behind, dear,’ said Mrs. Gordon wisely. 
“Let’s try to overcome our grief here, where 
we are surrounded by our friends.” 

The War Department was sending mes- 
sages to others around them, and this gave 
Mrs. Gordon an idea. “Let’s ask the War 
Department whether we can deliver those 
messages to parents who have lost a son,” 
she said to Mr. Gordon one day. 

He agreed, and this helped them to for- 
get their own sorrow, and it helped those 
who received the messages, for here were 
people who understood their heartbreak. 

One day a man from the welfare depart- 
ment called on the Gordons. “We have a 
boy named Chuck, fourteen years of age, 
who needs a home. He has been pushed 
around from one place to another and could 
absorb a great deal of affection if you cared 
to take an interest in him.” 

“Oh, no, we could never take a boy into 
our hearts again,” began Mr. Gordon. 

“But, Dad, we could take him for a little 
while, couldn’t we?” Mother Gordon 


pleaded. “Perhaps we could help him, and 


» 


it would help us to forget ourselves.” 

“No, Mother, I just can’t do it.” 
Mother noticed that Dad’s voice wasn’t 
firm, and finally she coaxed him into 
taking Chuck into their home for just a few 
months. 
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Before Chuck arrived, Mrs. Gordon pre- 
pared a room for him, and she found her 
heart almost singing as she made plans. 
She even remembered that the cooky jar 
must be filled. Mr. Gordon caught the spirit 
and contributed a nice surprise for the boy. 

Chuck arrived, looking very forlorn and 
carrying all of his possessions in a card- 
board box. When he was shown to his room, 
he saw part of Mr. Gordon's surprise on the 
bed. 

“That's for you, Chuck,” said Mr. Gordon, 

eeking over Mrs. Gordon’s shoulder and 
Qeeisvins to the riding habit on the bed. 

Chuck looked a little puzzled, for he had 
no use for a riding habit. Mr. Gordon put 
his arm across the boy’s shoulders and led 
him to the window. Tied to the tree outside 
was a beautiful riding horse. 

“That’s all yours, Chuck. It’s a gift.” 

Chuck’s eyes and mouth opened in gen- 
uine surprise. Then turning to Mr. Gor- 
don he said, “For me? Oh, boy!” and he 
bounded out of the room. Mr. Gordon 


watched from the window 
as Chuck buried his head 
in the horse’s mane and 
sobbed with joy. 

When the Gordons joined 
him outside he wiped his 
sleeve across his face and smiled. “That's the 
first gift I ever had,” he said. 

A few days later the Gordons took Chuck 
with them in the car. Since the back seat 
was empty they expected Chuck to sit back 
there, but instead he got in the front seat 
and sat between them. 

“Wouldn’t you be more comfortable in 
the back seat, Chuck?” Mrs. Gordon asked. 

“I’ve seen boys riding between their Dad 
and Mom like this. If you please, I'd like 
to see how it feels.” And Chuck settled 
down comfortably between his new mom 
and dad. 

It wasn’t many weeks before the Gordons 
asked the welfare department whether 
they might adopt Chuck for their very own. 

To page 17 





Chuck came into the Gordons’ home carrying all his belongings in one old, canned-soup carton. 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEED 


By NORMA YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 4: PREPARING A CURSE 





What Has Happened So Far: 


Rajin came to the Borneo village of Singing Water 
teaching about the God of heaven. Twelve-year-old 
Saksee did not want to listen. To get away from 
Rajin, he went to the village of Broken Light to live 
with his father, Pakoo. But, try as he might, he 
could not drive from his mind the things Rajin had 
said. At a feast, the chief wrestled with his son, Jawab, 
and injured him. Saksee wished Rajin would come 
and help; but refused to send for him. Yet, in the 
morning, there was Rajin! No one had sent for him. 
Rajin straightened Jawab’s leg and applied a splint, 
much to the wrath of Kooning, the witch doctor. 
When Rajin left, Saksee wondered whether this God 
of heaven had actually seen Jawab get hurt and had 
told Rajin to come. He hoped Rajin was taking God 
away with him. 


F SAKSEE could have been sure that 
God had left the village of Broken Light 
and was going down the mountain with 
Uncle Sobat and the teacher, Rajin, it would 
have made him happy. As it was, he glow- 
ered in the door of his father’s hut. He 
knew that God was here—here in this vil- 
lage—in this house. Was there no way to 
escape from God? 

Saksee resolved to throw himself into 
the work of the village and the old customs 
of his tribe. He would go every day to help 
his father in the rice field. He would keep 
watch over the growing rice, hardening 
now into ripe golden heads. He would 
work hard. In the evenings he would go to 
sit with Kooning and watch the old man 
make charms and prepare medicine and 
listen to him tell stories of the spirits and 
the folklore of his people. 

The boy jumped up from his perch in 
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the open door of the hut and began at once 
to carry out his resolve. He tried to do as 
much work as the other men. He hunted 
in the jungle. He went to see Kooning ev- 
ery day. There must be no time for thinking 
of the God of heaven. It was difficult because 
so many things brought the thought to his 
mind. 

He remembered that Rajin taught the 
people of Singing Water how God made all 
the flowers, the birds, and animals. Saksee 
couldn't look at a bright forest jay without 
wondering what God used to put that flash- 
ing color in his wings. Whenever he hap- 
pened on a jungle flower and smelled its 
perfume, he wondered why God made it 
look and smell that way. It proved to be al- 
most impossible to shut out the thought of 
God from his mind. 

The days passed quickly, filled with hard 
work. Each evening on his way to Koo- 
ning’s house Saksee stopped to see Jawab. 
The chief's son was getting better. His 
mother had made some kapok pillows for 
him and he was propped up as straight 
as he could sit with the splint on his leg. 
The old chief was often there. The father 
and son talked together a great deal. Jawab 
said the leg didn’t hurt much any more. 

Several times Kooning tried to remove 
the stiff bamboo splint the teacher had 
placed on the leg. Once he cut through 
some of the fastenings with his knife. The 

















old chief flew into a rage when he saw that. 

“Let it alone!” he screamed at the witch 
doctor. 

“But the leg will get well of itself with- 
out this evil magic from Singing Water.” 
Kooning was determined. 

“Don't touch anything the teacher did!” 
Jawab warned him severely. Then the two 
of them carefully mended the place where 
the bamboo splint had been cut. 

“Who is this God of heaven?” Jawab 
asked Saksee a few days after the accident. 

It was the question the boy often asked 
himself. He didn’t know the answer, but 
he knew more about it than Jawab. He had 
listened to Rajin talk about God for two 
moons. 

“The teacher in Singing Water says that 
God lives in a place called heaven, beyond 
the stars in the sky; but He sees and knows 
everything. He made everything in this 
world.” 

Jawab sat on his mat and thought about 
this for a long time. “I would like to see 
God,” he said at last. 

“No one can see Him,” the boy said. He 
knew that with the heart one could talk to 
God and hear Him too, but he was afraid 
to say such a thing. He wanted to get away 
from God. He hoped that when God saw 


how determined he was to 
cling to the customs and 
witchcraft of his people God 
would go away and not 
trouble him any more. He 
left Jawab sitting there with 
a look of gladness on his face, and hurried 
to Kooning’s house. 

“What are you making tonight?” Saksee 
asked the old man. Kooning was sitting in 
the middle of his floor on a mat and was 
shaving some fresh bone into a little flat 
basket. On the mat beside him were small 
piles of hair—hair from some animal, a mon- 
key perhaps. There were some odd-shaped 
twigs and a few seeds. 

The old man looked at the boy a long 
time as though he would read his very 
soul. Then without answering he went on 
with his work until he had a little pile of 
the bone shavings. At last he looked up 
again and searched Saksee’s eyes. 

“I think I can trust you,” he said as he 
leaned forward on his mat. His small 
wrinkled face was very close. “Someday 
you will take my place as the witch doctor 
for this village. It is right that I should show 
you everything. If you ever reveal what 
you see or hear in this room, the demons 
will torture you and you will surely die. I 





Kooning sat on the floor, cutting shavings from a bone. “I am making the medicine of madness,” he 


said to Saksee. “When next the moon shines full, Jawab, the chief's son, will lose his mind.” 
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will tell you what I am making, for some- 
day you may need to make it too.” 

For some reason Saksee felt fear rising 
inside his body. He looked down at the piles 
of devil medicine on the mat between them 
and in the little basket. Then he looked again 
into the face of Kooning. He saw the 
snaggled yellow teeth, the cunning eyes, 
and the shrunken cheeks. 

“I am making the medicine of madness!” 
the old man said. “If this medicine is placed 
near any person, he will become confused 
in his mind and go mad.” 

Without wanting to, or meaning to, the 
boy shivered. “Why would you want to 
make that kind of medicine against anyone?” 
he asked. 

“Can't you see? The chief's son is already 
taken in the heart by this foreign witch- 
craft. Since they put the bamboo on his leg 
and pulled him with their hands, he is be- 
witched. His heart is gone after that God- 
teacher.” 

Kooning bent again to his task. The thin 
little shavings of bone fell silently from his 
knife. “Every day when I go to see Jawab 
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he talks about the God of heaven and this 
Rajin from Singing Water.” 

“Can you cure him with this medicine?” 
Saksee was horrified but curious. A disturb- 
ing thought came to him. Perhaps the old 
witchman had medicine prepared for him 
too. 

“What about me?” he asked in a straight- 
forward manner. “Why don’t you make 
some medicine for me? I think about the 
God of heaven all the time. I can’t help 
it. I don’t want to but I do. I think about 
Him and I hear Him talking in my heart.” 

Kooning looked at him in alarm. He 
drew out his small dried crocodile and 
waved it over the boy several times as 
though to clear the air of some evil taint. 

“Did the teacher lay his hand on you?” 
the witch doctor asked in a solemn voice. 

Saksee thought back to the morning he 
stood beside the pool with Rajin—the morn- 
ing he left Singing Water. “Yes! Yes!” he 
shouted. “He did touch me. He laid his 
hand on my shoulder!” 

The little old man leaped up, his bone and 

To page 18 
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FROZEN TO THE ROCK 


By E. A. WARREN 


MAY people have written about the 

” * wonderful islands that lie off the west 
coast of Scotland. One story seems almost 
too strange to be true. Mr. Seton Gordon 
tells it in his book The Immortal Isles. 

Among these islands, he says, there are 
many little islands where no people live, 
where only the sea birds dwell and build 
their nests. 

On one of them a colony of green cor- 
morants lived for many years, and every day 
the people who lived on the nearby islands 
would watch them fishing in the sea. 

But one winter there was a week of un- 
usually cold weather. Even the top of the 
sea froze over. No boats could put out 
from shore, and the crofters and fishermen 
kept close to their fires. 

At last the weather became milder and 
the ice on the sea began to break up. 

But where were the green cormorants? 
Not a single one had been seen since those 
bitterly cold days. The fishermen decided 
to find out. 
































They launched their boats and set sail 
for the island where most of the birds lived. 
As they approached they saw that the birds 
were standing on every ledge of the rock 
perfectly still. 

The men shouted, but the birds did not 
move. 

The boat came closer, and the men 
landed. And then they saw that disaster had 
struck the noble birds. 

In all kinds of queer attitudes they were 
standing, some with wings spread out, some 
half fallen over, but every one—dead. 

It was some time before the men could 
imagine what had caused such tragedy. But 
at last they guessed. The cormorants had re- 
turned from their usual fishing on the eve- 
ning before the first of those bitterly 
cold nights. With wet feet they had alighted 
on the rock and had settled down to preen 
their feathers and rest. 

But in the darkness the terrible frost 
had frozen their wet feet to the rock. In the 
morning the birds had spread their wings 
to fly, but their feet were stuck fast. Flap 
and struggle as they would, they could not 
move. 

At last, exhausted by their exertions, they 
had sunk down and died. And that was how 
the fishermen found them a week or so 
later. 

For many years no sea birds lived on that 
rock, but slowly more arrived and today 
the whole island again echoes to the cries 
of the strange green cormorants. 

All of which makes us think that it’s not 
always easy to get away from some things, 
like old habits. One day we may want to 
get away very badly, but will find we stayed 
too close to sin too long. Let's fly away now, 
while we can. 






When the men arrived they saw that tragedy had 
struck the birds. All of them were frozen to death. 
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THREE DAYS TO SURVIVE 


By DON PALMER 


mg air was tense with excitement at Ce- 
dar Falls Camp in southern California. Ten 
teen-age boys were to leave camp with 
only the clothes they were wearing, tak- 
ing nothing with them to survive for three 
days. They had been given intensive train- 
ing for several days in the techniques of sur- 
vival and had learned various wild foods 
to eat. 

They had made their own Indian arrow- 
heads for spear points and their own stone 
knives. They had made rope from the yucca 
plant. They had made fire sets from natu- 
ral materials. And they had made fish nets. 
The boys were on a vegetarian diet, but 
they learned how to trap fish in case of be- 
ing lost. 

When the great day of the adventure 
came, some staff members were skeptical 
as to how the boys would survive. “Imag- 
ine!” exclaimed one staff member. “They 
are not even going to take sleeping bags!” 


The survival boys left camp in great ex- 
pectation of high adventure, and they 
were not disappointed. 

They picked a campsite near a cool 
spring on the edge of a beautiful meadow. 
Before long a jungle shelter was erected, 
thatched with grass and eighteen feet long 
by six feet high. Next, two reflector fires 
were built in front of the shelter. Grass that 
had been dried during the day was put on 
the shelter floor for sleeping, and with 
two fires going, everyone slept warm. 

The survival days were spent roaming 
about the mountains and along the Santa 
Ana River, looking for food. The boys 
found the following wild foods to eat: cat- 
tail roots, cactus, pine nuts, cactus pears, 
fern fiddleheads, wild peas, miner's lettuce, 
milkweed blossoms, and water cress. 

After three days the boys returned to 
camp, knowing they had had a real adven- 
ture and had learned some valuable skills. 


The boys’ first goal was to find a location and materials for erecting their jungle shelter. 
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As Sally walked home she decided 


this evening had been 





BETTER THAN TEN RAI 


ALLY BURTON looked at the stack of 
party invitations on her bedroom desk, 

and groaned. “The world is upside down, 
hanging by its heels from the moon,” she 
decided, and groaned again. 

She had been planning a party for Satur- 
day night, and now Mr. Reese had announced 
that Ingathering Singing Bands were to be- 
gin that very same evening. 

“I could cry,” she thought, “but that 
wouldn’t help a bit. I'll have to postpone my 
party, but I won't go with the Singing 
Band. I'll get out of it someway.” 

Dozens of excuses came to her mind all 
through the week. However, after the mis- 
sionary leader finished his Ingathering talk 
the following Sabbath, Sally couldn’t think 
of one good reason for not joining her friends 
that night. 

“Tl go,” she told her cousin as they walked 
home from church together in the pleasant 
winter sunshine. “But I don’t like the idea. 
I feel as though I'll be wasting my time.” 

Mae gasped. “How can you say such a 
thing? Who can tell, you might win a soul!” 

That night Sally accompanied her parents 
to the corner where their band was to meet. 
There was a sting in the cold air and the girl 
ran to the truck, hoping to find a chair. She 
carried a blanket. 

“Where are you going with that blanket?” 
Mr. Reese asked, smiling pleasantly. 

“Into the truck with Mother and wrap up. 
It’s going to be very cold tonight.” 

“Not if you’re walking,” Mr. Reese said. 

Sally shook her head and started to climb 
aboard the truck. “We need you to solicit,” 
the man said kindly. “Some of the others 
aren't physically able to go from door to 
door. Your youth and good health are a bless- 
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ing. Surely you want to use them for God.” 

Sally grumbled something about not want- 
ing to go in the first place, but hopped back 
into the street. A friendly pat on the arm 
caused her to jump. It was Mae. 

“Let’s solicit on the same side of the 
street,” she suggested. 

“I don’t want to ask people for money on 
either side of the street,” Sally said crossly. 

“Perhaps there is a fam- 
ily who needs you to knock 
on their door tonight.” 

“That's a silly thought. 
Couldn’t somebody else go 
just as well?” 

Mae took her arm as 
they walked across the 
street. “Why don’t you ask 
Jesus to give you the right 
words to help somebody 
tonight?” 

The truck started to 
move as sweet voices 
blended together, filling 
the night with a carol, 
“Silent night, holy night, 
All is calm, all is bright.” 

Mae walked toward a 
house, leaving Sally alone. 
“Please forgive me, Lord,” 
she whispered. “Help me 
to help others.” 

It wasn’t difficult to 
knock on doors after that. 
The people were friendly, 
and usually gave an offer- 
ing. Everything seemed to 


“Who tied you up?” asked Sally. 
“Mommy,” said the little girl. 
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By MARYANE G. MYERS 


be going along well when Sally knocked 
on the door of a small house on the back of 
a lot. To her surprise the door swung open as 
she knocked. It had been only partly closed. 
From inside came sobbing young voices. 
“Help! Help!” At first she didn’t know 
what to do. There wasn’t anybody in the 
shabby living room to invite her in. 
“Help! Please let me loose!” the cry 


came again, as if someone was in distress. 

Sally went inside, following the sobbing 
voices. In a back bedroom she found two 
small children tied to the foot of a bed. 
They had cried until their faces were red 
and their eyes were swollen. 

She tried to quiet them, but all they 
would say was, “Mommy.” Carefully she un- 
tied them both and comforted them in her 
arms. “Now tell me about it,” she soothed. 

“Mommy’s gone to find Daddy,” the boy 
sniffed. 

“Who tied you to the bed?” 

“Mommy.” 

Quietly Sally led them to the bed and 
placed them on it. “Stay here, I'll be right 
back,” she said and hurried out of the room. 

Mr. Reese was coming up the walk as she 
stepped outside. 

“Sally, you shouldn't go inside a house 
alone. We were worried about you.” 

“I know,” said Sally, “but I heard some- 
body calling for help. Please come with 
me. I don’t know what to do about the chil- 


Mr. Reese didn’t know what she was talk- 











ing about. Nevertheless he followed her 
back into the house. They were talking with 
the children when the parents returned, both 
partly drunk. 





IF | WERE A STAR 
By GLADYS KING TAYLOR 


If | were a star, to twinkle and sparkle 

Like diamonds at night on a blue velvet gown, 

I'd wish | could be that star whose beams 
guided 

The three Wise Men traveling toward Bethle- 
hem town. 


If | were a song, with each note a message 

Of joy, hope, and promise of peace and good 
will, 

I'd wish | could be the song sung to shepherds 

By angels one night o'er a Palestine hill. 


If | were a beast, with a burden to carry, 
Then bedded with hay in a stable to lie, 
I'd wish | could be the beast by the cradle 
Where Mary sang Jesus His first lullaby. 


EEE 


“What are you doin’ here?” the woman 
wanted to know. “And what do you mean 
unloosin’ the kids?” 

“Stop yellin’ at the girl!” the man ex- 
claimed. “I told you not to tie up the kids 
any more.” The speech seemed to take his 
energy. He sank wearily into a chair, look- 
ing into space in a drunken daze. 

Sally had never seen anything like it be- 
fore and was frightened. 

“I didn’t mean to be offensive,” she said 
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meekly. “I didn’t know what had happened 
to the children when | heard them cry. I 
came to your door doing missionary work. 
A group of Christian young people are out 
tonight soliciting funds for the sick and 
needy, and to tell the good news that Jesus 
is coming soon!” 

The last four words seemed to wipe the 
ugly expression from the woman's face. 
“What do you mean—Jesus is coming 
soon? Who told you?” 

“The Bible. Are you and your family 
ready to meet Him? Your little ones don’t 
know the way. You will have to lead them, 
and you can’t do it if you drink.” Sally’s 
voice was gentle. 

The woman looked as though she wanted 
to cry, but bit her lip instead. “I don’t like 
drinkin’. I was just going after their daddy. 
He stays in a tavern half the time.” 

“To get away from your naggin’!” the 
man in the chair snarled at her. 

“If you’d buy something besides liquor, 
I'd never complain. These kids are hungry 
half the time. I don’t drink much.” 

Sally glanced at the children huddled 
together in fright. “Christ could make this 
a happy home,” she said. 

The woman's face softened. “I wish He 
would.” 

“Bible studies will show you the way. 
I'll be glad to study with you, if you like,” 
Mr. Reese offered quietly. 

The mother and father exchanged 
glances. “Why not?” she said. “We've 
tried everything else.” 

“I don’t want to drink,” the father con- 
fessed. “Maybe the Lord can help me. No- 
body else can, I know.” 

After arrangements were made for a Bi- 
ble study the next evening, Mr. Reese gave 
the woman some money for groceries, and 
asked Sally to offer prayer before they left. 
The husband and wife sobbed as the girl 
talked with the Lord and placed them in 
His loving care. 

“All is calm, all is bright,” the carolers 
were singing as Sally and Mr. Reese stepped 
outside into the cold night air. 

“The Lord must have sent you out to- 
night. He gave you the right words to make 
an opening for Bible studies. I believe we'll 
see a miracle in that home before long,” Mr. 
Reese said. 

“I think so, too,” Sally confessed, then 
added to herself, “This is better than ten 
parties.” 
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The Turner children felt so 


lonely. They were 


Quarantined for Christmas! 


By RUTH E. BROWN 


FIRST, you must know what a quarantine 
is. We seldom hear the word now, be- 
cause it isn’t used much. But thirty or forty 
years ago one heard it often, especially in 
the winter when there was sickness around. 

In those days people were filled with fear 
by such diseases as smallpox, diphtheria, 
and scarlet fever. They knew that one sick 
person could start an epidemic that might 
cost several lives. To keep the disease 
from spreading, the sick person and _ his 
family were compelled to stay at home, not 
even leaving their yard until the sick ones 
were well and the house thoroughly cleaned. 
Milk, groceries, and messages were left at 
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the gate to be picked up by someone in 
the house. This is what “quarantine” meant. 
Our story is about a family that was quaran- 
tined at Christmastime. 

There were seven children in the family. 
The oldest was fifteen-year-old Billie, and 
the youngest, chubby little three-year-old 
Alfred. 

One day Billie complained of feeling ill. 
Her head ached, she said, and she felt as 
though she was burning up. Her skin was an 
angry red. Mother put her to bed and called 
the doctor. 

Dr. Turner arrived in a little while. When 
he finished examining the sick girl he turned 
to Mother and said, “She has 
scarlet fever. I'll have to quar- 
antine you all.” 

Scarlet fever! “What shall I 
do?” Mother gasped. 

“Well,” Dr. Turner - said, 
“can you find someone to care 
for the other children so you 
can take care of Billie?” 

“I can’t afford to hire any- 
one,” said Mother. “But my 
husband isn’t working now and 
he will help.” 

Dr. Turner’s tired face re- 
laxed a little and he said, 
“That's fine. I'll be back tomor- 
row.” He gave Mother some 
medicine and went away. 

Later that day a man came 
and cautiously walked up on 
the porch. He carried a large, 
bright-red square of cardboard 


The children looked out the window 
and wondered why people looked 
frightened when they saw the “Scar- 
let Fever” sign tacked on their house. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Ellen Gallergher, age 12. RFD 3, Box 97, Gig 
Harbor, Washington, U.S.A. Writing letters, cooking. 

Ruth Ann Miller, age 13. Worton, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Skating, swimming, reading. 

Glenda McGinnis, age 13. Chestertown, Maryland, 
U.S.A. Singing, skating, swimming, piano, reading. 

Joanne Liers, age 12. Box 83, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, piano, reading, sing- 
ing. 

George William Schaefer, age 14. Lonepoint, Mary- 
land, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, camping, singing. 

Rebecca Louise Mitchell, age 11. RFD 1, Box 501, 
Ponchatoula, Louisiana, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, skat- 
ing, biking, riding horses. 

Susan Kimberly, age 11. P.O. Box 64, Pine Moun- 
tain Valley, Georgia, U.S.A. Swimming, stamps, rol- 
ler skating, biking. 

Carol Crouse, age 13. RFD 1, Littlestown, Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A. Sewing, swimming. 

Judy Bedwell, age 14. RFD 2, Hitchcock, Oklahoma, 
U.S.A. Swimming, roller skating, photos, basketball, 
riding horses. 

Maria Attwood, Sanitarium Health Food Company, 
Warburton, Victoria, Australia. Stamps, music, swim- 
ming, reading. 

Mary Frances Bankston, age 12. RFD 2, Box 84J, 
Hammond, Louisiana, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, biking, 
riding horses, skating. 

Nancy Wilson, age 16. RFD 2, Lancaster, New 
Brunswick, Canada. Reading, writing letters. 

Donna Mooneyham, age 14. 911 West Division, 
Springfield, Missouri, U.S.A. Golf, tennis, photos. 

Sara Ivey, age 13. 2036 West Broadus, Fort Worth, 
Texas, U.S.A. Reading, swimming, riding horses, 
tennis. 

Janice Thorton, age 10. RFD 1, Coulderville, Illinois, 
U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, swimming. 








under his arm and a hammer in his hand. 
Quickly he tacked the red paper on the wall 
and hurried away. The paper read, “Scarlet 
Fever—Keep Away.” 

The children looked through the win- 
dow at the strange sign and wondered why 
people passing by looked startled and 
frightened when they saw it. Some would 
even cross the street and walk on the other 
side. Now and then someone would come 
up to the gate, then turn and quickly walk 
away when he saw the red sign. 

It made the youngsters feel terribly 
lonely. But, fortunately the older ones 
didn’t have to go to school and that helped 
some. Through the days Mother wore a 
worried look and Daddy was sober and 
thoughtful. 

It was midwinter, and with sickness and 
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no work, real hardship could soon come 
to the family. Then too, Christmas was only 
a few days away now, and it looked as though 
this would be anything but a merry one. 
There was neither time nor money for 
Christmas presents. It would mean disap- 
pointment for seven hopeful children, 
Mother knew. 

She felt sad about it, but there was 
nothing she could do to improve the situa- 
tion; and there were more important things 
to think about. Billie needed care, and the 
other children must be kept away fr 
the sickroom. Mother worked hard all 
and divided the house into two “apart- 
ments.” Mother and Billie stayed on one 
side of the house while Daddy and the 
other children stayed in the other, with the 
kitchen in the center. It was inconvenient 
and meant extra work, but it had to be done 
this way. To make things worse, another 
sickbed was added to Mother’s half of the 
house; Jackie, the oldest boy, had caught 
the fever. 

Food supplies were getting low, and the 
coal was almost gone. Daddy couldn’t work, 
and tomorrow was Christmas. It seemed 
as though the family in the little gray house 
had been forgotten by everyone but Dr. 
Turner. He came every day to care for the 
sick ones and did all he could to cheer and 
encourage the worried parents. 

They were not forgotten, however. Some- 
one knew all about their troubles, and | 
think the good angels must have whis- 
pered some wonderful thoughts into the 
eats of the people of this friendly little 
town. On the afternoon before Christmas 
things began to happen. 

A truck backed up to the woodshed and 
left a big load of coal! A little later a large 
basket was left by the gate. It was full of 
bread, pies, cake, and cookies! One of the 
teachers from the school came with a shop- 
ping basket full of fruit and candy. All aft- 
ernoon people and cars kept coming and 
leaving things in front of the gray house. 

That evening Mother and Daddy looked 


coal filled the woodshed, eleven sacks 
flour were stacked on the kitchen table 
along with baked goods, fruit and candy, 
groceries, and a huge box of clothing and 
toys. 

As they stood there in wonder a sharp 
knock came at the door. Mother went to an- 
swer it, but when she opened the door there 


about the place. It was like a store. A ton * 








a- ce cen 2 


was no one there! She looked about and 
before her astonished gaze stood a beauti- 
ful little Christmas tree fully decorated! Only 
the lights of a car disappearing down the 
street told how it had got there. 

What a merry Christmas they had after 
all! Even the sick ones felt better. 

Next morning when Dr. Turner came, 
Mother told him all that had happened. 
“It’s all so wonderful, especially the lovely 
tree,” she said. “Who do you suppose left 


‘octor just smiled as he carefully wound 
a red toy car. “It must have been the 
angels,” he said. 


Somehow, I feel that the good doctor was 
one of the angels, don’t you? 


Peggy’s Sharing Box 
From page 3 


a couple of pairs of shoes he thought were 
not too comfortable. The children said that 
wasn’t fair; he should give something that 
he really valued. Daddy was on the spot 
for a while, until he remembered some 
new golf balls he had upstairs. These, the 
children agreed, were a noble sacrifice. 

Mamma found two or three dresses, a 
couple of pretty petticoats, and a beauti- 
ful colored scarf the children loved to see 
her wear. 

“Oh, not that, Mamma!” said Alice. 

“Why not?” said Mamma. “Aren't we all 
trying to share our treasures with others to- 
day?” 

Then the children began again. They 
looked in their toy cupboard more carefully. 
Out came games of one kind and another, 
and windup toys of all sorts. Alice brought 
her woolly kitten, Gordon his red Indian cap 
with the feathers in it, and Peggy the crown- 
ing gift of all—the beautiful pencil box she 
treasured above everything else. 

“Oh, not that,” said Mamma. 

“It’s all right,” said Peggy bravely. “I 


ould like to give it.” 
@::: bless you, darling!” said Mamma 


ondly, while Daddy turned his head away. 

Gradually the Sharing Box was filled. No- 
body grumbled, nor did anyone shed a tear. 
It was like having a Christmas tree in re- 
verse: for everybody was giving without 
any thought of getting something in return. 

Then Mamma said, “Now we must find 
people to whom we can give all these 


things. Let’s all gather round the table and 
make a list of those who would be made 
happy by them.” 

What joy they all had making that list! 

“Bobby Thomson would like my teddy 
bear,” said Gordon. “I’m sure he hasn't got 
one. 

“And Susan ought to have my paintbox,” 
said Alice. “Her folks could never buy 
her one like that.” 

“Old Art Simmons would be glad to get my 
golf balls,” said Daddy. 

“And I'd like Myrtle Drayson to have my 
pencil box,” said Peggy. “I heard her say 
she would love one like that.” 

And so it went on and on until every gift 
had been labeled for somebody who would 
be glad to receive it. 

Then came the joy of wrapping the gifts 
and putting a little note inside, “With Love 
From the Sharing Box,” followed by the 
final happiness of delivering them. 

Yet even that happiness wasn’t final. For 
happiness that comes from sharing never 
does come to an end. It just goes on grow- 
ing and spreading, forever and ever. 

The Christmas that Peggy started her 
Sharing Box idea was the happiest the fam- 
ily had ever known. I know, for her mother 
told me all about it. And it has been just 
the same, or better, every Christmas since. 

Doesn’t the Bible say, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive”? 


The Gordons Remembered to Forget 
From page 5 


Soon after that the same man from the wel- 
fare asked them to take a second boy for a 
few months. He was such a little fellow, 
only half past four. Mother Gordon wel- 
comed the lonely little boy with a kiss on 
his tear-stained face. Chuck came very close 
and said, “Me too, Mom!” 

A few days later Mrs. Gordon called 
the welfare department. 

“Hello, Mr. Atkins? This is Mrs. Gor- 
don. About this dear little boy you left 
with us. I would like so much to adopt 
him. Do you suppose you could help me 
persuade my husband and Chuck to take 
him into our family?” 

“Mrs. Gordon,” came the reply from Mr. 
Atkins, “I wish your family would get to- 
gether. This is the third call from your 
family today asking the same thing. Chuck 
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called from school, wanting me to talk to 
Mom and Dad about it. Mr. Gordon called 
from his office, wanting me to convince you 
and Chuck.” 

That's how the Gordons forgot their own 
grief and gained two adopted sons. Now 
a little girl is in their home “for a few 
months,” and this Christmas the box of dec- 
orations will be unpacked. 


A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


knife clattering to the floor. He grabbed 
Saksee by the hand. “We will have to make 
strong medicine for you!” he screamed. 
“We must make you forget! We must deliver 
your heart from this magic!” 

“But I hate the God of heaven,” the boy 
told Kooning. “I don’t want to listen to 
Him. I don’t want to know Him. I want to 
follow our own customs so that I can be- 
come a witch doctor when I am older.” 

At this Kooning calmed down a little. 
“I think it will go away,” he said in a 
quieter tone of voice. “I think if you come 
every day to talk with me and to watch 
me make medicine it will go away. Then 
you must help your father in the rice field 
all you can. Try to think about the spirits 
and how important it is to please them. I 
will make you a powerful charm. All these 
things will make it go away.” 

“I will do all you have said,” the boy 
promised, looking straight into Kooning’s 
searching eyes. 

They both sat down on the mat again 
and were silent for a long time while the 
boy watched the old man mix the medicine 
of madness and put it in a tiny grass bag. 

An uneasy feeling tugged at Saksee’s 
heart. He was fond of Jawab. He was a fine 
young fellow and would be chief some- 
day. He was only three or four years older 
than Saksee, but he had been through a ter- 
rible time of suffering and it seemed too 
bad to cause him more trouble. 

The boy looked into the face of his com- 
panion. It was drawn into lines of cruelty 
such as he had never noticed before. Sud- 
denly he felt a great desire to see Singing 
Water, to hold little Vee-Vee in his arms, to 
stand beside the sparkling pool below the 
village. It all came over him in a wave of 
longing, as when one is shut in a foul-smell- 
ing room and longs for a cool breath of 
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fresh air. The boy did not speak to Kooning 
about this thought in his heart. 

“I suppose you must wait until the full 
moon,” he said in a calm voice. “Doesn't 
all medicine take better when the moon 
is full?” 

“Yes, that’s right.” Kooning still bent 
over his work. He was sewing the little 
grass bag shut with a thin strand of rattan 
cut very fine. “I will wait till the full moon. 
You are a bright boy.” 

Saksee’s heart gave a flutter of relief. 
counted on his fingers, bending them e 
one by one. It would be ten days before the 
full moon. Many things could happen in 
ten days. He couldn't help hoping that 
something would happen—something that 
would deliver Jawab from the curse of 
Kooning. 

He said, “Stay in peace,” and went home 
to his father’s house. 

Pakoo was glad to see him. He was sit- 
ting by the oil lamp in the inner sleeping 
room. “You have been here for nearly three 
weeks. You have helped me a great deal. 
Now the rice is ready to harvest. You know 
how bad the deer and birds are this year. 
They will take our crop if we don’t gather 
it in at once.” 

“I will help you, Father,” Saksee said, 
throwing himself down on his own mat. 

“Yes, I know you will help, but that is 
not enough. I want you to go early tomorrow 
morning to call your Uncle Sobat. He al- 
ways helps me harvest. There isn’t a bet- 
ter rice cutter in the mountains. You tell 
him to come as soon as he can—tomorrow 
if possible.” 

“But, Father!” the boy’s heart was doing 
queer things. Just now it was hammering 
in his chest. He put his hand over it to still 
it lest his father hear. “Of course, I will go,” 
he said. 

When he lay on his mat that night he 
tried to think how the wish to go to Singing 
Water had come to him. He had been sitting 
there looking at Kooning. He had been 
thinking how cruel Kooning’s face look 
as he prepared the medicine of | 
for the chief's son—then he had thought o 
Singing Water. He remembered the kind- 
ness in the face of Rajin as he worked over 
Jawab’s dislocated leg. Then like a bird fly- 
ing in from the open sky there had come 
that yearning desire. 

This must be God again! Was God closer 

To page 22 
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SY-DAY STUDY OF THE 
TH SCHOOL LESSON 








Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Rises Again 


(DECEMBER 22) 


“Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, 


MEMORY VERSE: 
which was crucified: he is risen; he is not here” 
(Mark 16:6). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the lesson story as told by John in 
chapter 19 of his Gospel, verses 38-42 and in 
chapter 20, verses 1-18. Read over the memory 
verse thoughtfully three times. Repeat the mem- 
ory verse daily. 


SUNDAY 
The Pierced Side of Jesus 


Open your Bible to John 19. 

It was only three hours before the beginning 
of the Sabbath when Jesus died. The Jews did 
not want the body of our Saviour to be left on 
the cross over the Sabbath—it might give rise 
to too much thinking and talking. In verse 31, 
read what they asked of Pilate. 

In the ordinary way, a crucified prisoner 
might live for two or three days. By breaking 
the legs of the prisoners, their death would be 
hastened, and they could be buried and out of the 
way. But years before prophecy had declared, 
“He keepeth all his bones: not one of them is 
broken” (Ps. 34:20). Find how this was fulfilled 
as you read verses 32 and 33. 

One of the soldiers thrust his spear into the 
side of our Saviour, to make sure that He was 
dead. When he did this there gushed forth a 
stream of water and blood. Medical authorities 
tell us that this showed that His heart had been 
ruptured—and this occurs only as a result of a 
very great grief or anxiety. The sins of the world 
had indeed broken His heart and killed our 
Saviour. 

For further reading: 
Vii: p. Ti2, Pare. 1, 2. 

THINK how intense the suffering of Christ must 
have been that He could die of a broken heart. 

GIvE THANKS to God for what this suffering 
has made possible for you. 


The Desire of Ages, p. 
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MONDAY 


An Honorable Burial 


Open your Bible to John 19. 

John and the women remained at the cross. 
They dreaded to think that the precious body of 
their Lord should be buried in the burial ground 
where criminals were taken. But God had other 
plans—other agents through whom to work. Find 
what these were in verse 38. 

Joseph of Arimathea was a member of the 
Sanhedrin—an “honoured counsellor,” Mark tells 
us, and a very rich man. Pilate was willing to 
grant him this request, which he probably would 
have denied the disciples. 

In verse 39 you will find the name of another 
influential man who helped Joseph of Arimathea. 

“Gently and reverently they, with their own 
hands, removed the body of Christ from the 
cross. Their tears of sympathy fell fast, as they 
looked upon His bruised and torn form.”—The 
Story of Jesus, p. 150. 

Joseph had a tomb in a rock near Calvary, and 
felt it a privilege to use this tomb for the Saviour 
he had not till now openly followed. 

John and the women looked on, happy that 
Jesus was receiving as honorable a burial as any 
man could have. Once again prophecy was ful- 
filled. ““He made his grave with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his death” (Isa. 53:9). 

The sun was about to set and the onlookers, 
comforted, made their way home to keep 7 





Sabbath. 

After creation Jesus and the Father had reste’ 
Now after the great work of redemption was 
completed, Jesus rested quietly in the grave on 
the Sabbath. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 

3 


THINK how Jesus honored the Sabbath by 
resting on it after the completion of the work 
of redemption. 

Pray that you may regard the Sabbath more 
reverently because of this. 





TUESDAY 
The Resurrection 


Open your Bible to Matthew 27 and 28. 

Even though the Jewish leaders had gained 
what they had long plotted and schemed for in 
the death of Christ, they were still greatly 
troubled. They could not forget that many of 
them had witnessed the raising of Lazarus from 
the dead. They could not forget Jesus’ words 
about being able to rise from the dead in three 
days. What if He should? Something had to be 
done to stop such a possibility. Find what they 
did, in Matthew 27:62-66. 

Pilate listened to their request. 

“The priests gave directions for securing the 
sepulcher. A great stone had been placed before 
he opening. Across this stone they placed cords, 
ecuring the ends to the solid rock, and sealing 
them with the Roman seal. The stone could not 
be moved without breaking the seal. A guard 
of one hundred soldiers was then stationed 
around the sepulcher to prevent it from being 
tampered with. The priests did all they could to 
keep Christ’s body where it had been laid.”—The 
Desire of Ages, p. 778. 

But they did not reckon with the superhuman 
strength of the mighty angels of God. Read what 
just one of these angels did, in Matthew 28:2-4. 

“The angel laid hold of the great stone at the 
mouth of the tomb, and rolled it away, as if it 
had been but a pebble. Then with a voice that 


caused the earth to tremble, he cried: ‘Jesus, 
Thou Son of God, come forth. Thy Father calls 
Thee!’ 

“Then He who had earned the power over 
death and the grave came forth from the tomb.” 
—The Story of Jesus, p. 155. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
779, 780. 

TuINK how useless our efforts are when pitted 
against the power of Heaven. 

Pray that you may never put your energy on 
the wrong side. 

WEDNESDAY 


Morning at the Tomb 


Open your Bible to John 20. 

Very early on Sunday morning the women 
who had remained at the foot of the cross with 
Jesus at His crucifixion made ready to go to 
anoint His body in Joseph’s tomb. On their way 
they felt the shaking of the earthquake that had 
accompanied our Saviour’s resurrection and had 
seen the heavens light up with glory, but they 
did not understand the reason for these things. 

One of the women came from a different direc- 
tion from the others and reached the sepulcher 
before the rest. Look in verse 1 and find who 
this woman was and what she found upon 
arrival at the sepulcher. 

Immediately she hastened off to tell Peter and 
John. Meanwhile the other Mary and Salome 





Jesus was not dead! He was risen, and had come alive from the tomb! Mary knelt to worship Him. 
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arrived at the scene and saw a man in shining 
garments sitting there. 
“Fear not ye:” he told them, “for I know that 


ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. He is not 
here: for he is risen, as he said. Come, see the 
place where the Lord lay” (Matt. 28:5, 6). 

“The angels then explained the death and 
resurrection of Christ. They reminded the women 
of the words that Christ Himself had spoken, in 
which He had told beforehand of His crucifixion 
and resurrection. These words of Jesus were now 
plain to them, and with fresh hope and courage 
they hastened away to tell the glad news.”—The 
Story of Jesus, p. 159. 

Peter and John hurried to the sepulcher when 
they heard Mary Magdalene’s story of an empty 
tomb. Read what they found when they arrived, 
in verses 3-8. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
788, 789. 

THInk how Jesus thought it important even to 
leave His graveclothes in order. 

Pray that you may follow His example in being 
neat and orderly. 


THURSDAY 
Jesus Gives Mary Hope 


Open your Bible to John 20. 

Mary had returned to the sepulcher with Peter 
and John, but when they went back to Jerusalem, 
she remained in the garden. She wanted to find 
out where the body of Jesus was. As she wept 
she heard a voice. Look in verses 14 and 15 and 
find whose voice it was and what He said. Find 
the question Mary asked. 

Again she heard the voice, and her name being 
gently called. 

This time she recognized it. There was only 
one voice like that, and it belonged to Jesus. 
Eagerly she turned. Yes, it was indeed Jesus. 
She was about to fall at His feet and worship 
Him when He spoke. Read what He said in 
verse 17. 

He had not yet ascended to His Father, and 
so He could not receive Mary’s homage. 

Once more Mary hastened away. This time 
not in sorrow to tell of an empty tomb, but to 
tell the disciples the joyous news that she had 
seen Jesus and talked with Him. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
789, par. 4; p. 780, pars. 1-3. 

THINK of the joy Mary must have felt when 
she knew her Saviour was alive again. 

JIVE THANKS for a Saviour that was resurrected 
and now lives to help us. 


FRIDAY 


Check Your Knowledge of the Lesson 


Look up the references if you need to. 

1. What did the Roman soldiers do to the two 
thieves on Friday afternoon that they did not 
do to Jesus? What was the reason? (John 
19:31-33.) 

2. What happened when a soldier thrust his 





spear through the side of Jesus? What did this 
mean? (John 19:34.) 

3. How did it come about that Christ’s body 
received an honorable burial instead of being 
laid in the burial ground reserved for criminals? 
(John 19:38.) 

4. Name the two hitherto secret disciples of 
Jesus who made this burial possible (John 19:38, 
39). 

5. Of what were the Jews afraid? How did 
they enlist Pilate’s help to prevent what they 
feared? (Matt. 27:62-64.) 

6. How did an angel show himself stronger 
than a band of armed soldiers? (Matt. 28:1-4.) 
7. Who was the first to arrive at the sepulcher 
on Sunday morning and what did she find? 
(John 20:1.) 

8. After she had run to tell the disciples of, 
her discovery, who arrived at the tomb anc 
what were they told by the angel? (Mark 16:1-8.) 

9. Who spoke to Mary Magdalene beside the 
tomb when she arrived there? (John 20:14-16.) 

10. When Mary made as if to fall at Christ’s 
feet and worship Him, what did Jesus tell her? 
(John 20:17.) 





A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 18 


than the secret thought of his heart? He 
wriggled and squirmed and tried to find a 
comfortable position so he might sleep. God 
was here. The strength of God had never 
seemed so great. He ceased to worry about 
Jawab. A curious sense of rightness and 
rest flowed over him. 

Saksee got up when the first streaks of 
rosy dawn lay along the mountains. He car- 
ried no burden, so the trip down the steep 
trail was easy, and he flitted along like a 
forest creature. When he came hurrying 
up to his uncle’s house in Singing Water 
village it was still early morning. 

“Uncle Sobat! Aunt Gar!” he called in 
front of the door. “It is I, Saksee!” Then 
without waiting for a welcome he pushed 
the door open and stood speechless, struck 
dumb by what he saw. 

(To be continued) 








COVER PICTURE by Philip Gendreau. Story 
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There's \\. monkey 
business\\ going 
ere: 


4 

‘ 

\ Py 
Youngsters, you will 










thoroughly enjoy 


JOE-JOE 
the monkey, 


who was trained to act 
in one of the largest 
animal shows in the 
world. He played his 
part well until one 


night he decided to 
Bonnie 


K. 
Tillman 


desert his trainer and 
the show, so he ducked 
under the edge of the 
tent and escaped. 

The story of his capture 
and his humorous antics 
before and after he was 
placed in the local 

zoo will amuse you. 
Twenty-two full-page 
illustrations by 

Harry J. Baerg. 


Clothbound, $1.50 


I Book and Bible House | 
s ‘ aa ' l Please send me JOE-JOE THE MONKEY, $1.50 each | 
UBL ING ; 
ASSOCIATION Add sales tax if necessary 
e | Add ten cents postage | 
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TICO, the COYOTE, No. 2-By Harry Baerg 
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1. A golden eagle was flying high over the hills one 
spring morning looking for ground hogs. He thought 
he saw a family of them far down. 2. Circling and 
swooping low over the grass, the eagle came suddenly 
upon them. He saw that they were coyotes, but 


inl 











quickly grabbed one of the pups. 3. Tico’s father was 
nearby, and he leaped high in the air to bring down 
the robber, but failed. The eagle had a heavy load, 
but on the hillside he was able to get away from the 
ground rapidly and sail off with Tico’s poor brother. 














4. Tico’s father stayed in another den not far from 
the one the family lived in, and he often brought 
them food or stayed near to watch while the mother 
hunted. 5. One reason coyotes are so wise is that 
the parents train the cubs well. When they were still 











7. Sometimes the mother brought home live mice for 
the young to play with. In this way they learned how 
to catch these animals without being bitten. 8. Then 
one evening the pups were taken out to the long 
grass in a nearby hollow where the field mice had 
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very young the mother took them near the den for 
their first lesson. 6. Grasshoppers were flying every- 
where and Tico and the rest soon learned to catch 
them for themselves. This was a help to the parents 
for it meant they had to find less food for the pups. 


ra 
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many runways. 9. Tico saw his mother stalk cautiously 
with her nose and eyes to the ground and her large 
ears alert for the slightest sound. Then when she 
saw a motion or heard a rustle she poised on her 
hind legs, ready to pounce when the mouse appeared. 








